Young England

conversations with manufacturers, and recognized that,
although flinty and greedy men of business did exist, many
of them were human men. There lay the elements for a new
feudalism, if only it could recognize its duties. To declaim
against industry was dull and ill-contrived. The task was to
win over the youth of industrialism to the beliefs of popular
conservatism.

During the recesses they all met again in one or another
of the great country houses. Disraeli enjoyed those
reunions. His sympathetic understanding with the young
men was more complete than ever. Between himself and
them there was a strong bond of union, a common love for
all that was romantic, an idea that life is not only a rather
base conflict of interests and needs, but that it can find place
for impassioned friendships, for noble and absurd loyalties,
and for the love of beauty. John Manners, since recognizing
those sentiments in Disraeli, and proving their purity, was
still more attracted to him than the other two. All three
wrote to him as "Dear Cid and Captain." For his own part,
he recovered his youth in their company, but with a free-
dom due to social standing which he had never known.
The veneer of cynicism which the trials of life had imposed
on him was cracking. He was full of gratitude to his friends
for their likeness to his dreams.

Once again a strong emotion inspired him with a desire to
write. He meditated a romance with Smythe, Manners and
their friends as its heroes, a novel which would be at the
same time an act of political faith, showing forth the
mediocrity of the parties as they actually existed and the
possible part waiting to be played by a truly conservative
faith. In the leafy shadows of their great parks, he would talk
of his projects with his allies. He succeeded in shadowing
forth a trilogy of modern England: the Aristocracy, the
People, the Church. Fiction was resuming its sway over